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ABSTEACT 

As part of an effort to identify states* roles and 
responsibilities in Indian education, major unresolved problems in 
Indian education were identified by survey and on*site visits in 
Alaska, Minnesota, Montana, Oklahoma, and South Dakota. Educators, 
government officials, parents, students, and tribal officials were 
surveyed regarding educational programs and practices, educational 
finance, legislative and policy issues, and interpersor.al and 
interagency relationships. Most of the 149 respondents agreed that: 
1) program evaluations and studies of achievement differences between 
Indian and non^Indian students are needed: 2) Indian education is not 
a major state priority: 3) federal, but not state, policies are often 
a barrier to meeting Indian educational needs: 4) social and health 
problems affect Indian students' academic achievement; and 5) there 
is little interagency cooperation to address educational needs of 
Indian students. Although educators and government officials believed 
that schools wet the needs of Indian children, that Indian- school 
relations were good, and that current funding mechanisms were 
adequate, parents and tribal officials disagreed* Among the most 
significant unresolved issues noted were: parental involvement with 
Indian education: basic skills for Indians: cr osi -cult urai staff and 
teacher training: and the need for Indian teachers and school 
admini strators* The results are reasonably applicable to other 
states* (SE) 
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The Indian Education Project of the Education Commission of the 
States (ECS) has two primary goals: ( 1) to identify and discuss 
the states' involvement in the education of Indian students; and 
(2) to suggest ways to coordinate federal, local and tribal activities 
so that state responsibilities to Indian education may be 
effectively met 

The five states that participated in the study are Alaska, 
Minnesota, Montana, Oklahoma and South Dakota, A national 
advisory task force composed of Indian and non-Indian leaders 
primarily from I'hese states gathered and synthesized pertinent 
information about existing practices and programs. Through 
research and task force input and concurrence, the project staff 
will prepare and disseminate a series of project reports nationwide. 

The task force will suggest program modifications — either 
through policy changes or the legislative process — that could be 
of value to the participating states, as well as to other states with 
Indian populations. In addition the project seeks to determine 
promising practices that can be shared. 

The Education Commission of the States Task Force statements 
on Indian education stated herein recognize the federal trust 
responsibility established by the Congress of the United States 
through treaties made with Indian nations, legislation and court 
decisions. These precedents emphasize Indian sovereignty, Indian 
self-determination, and full involvement of the Indian 
communities at the local, state and national level in the 
establishment of educational policy for Indian citizens. 

The Education CommissionsOf the States Task Force also 
recognizes that the states have the primary responsibility to 
educate all Indian children and adults while the federal and tribal 
responsibility is to meet the unique educational and cultural needs 
of Indian students and adults. 

It is further recognized that a cooperative effort between all 
groups concerned, regarding policy making and funding, must be 
implemented to achieve the full intent of this report — improved 
education for Indian people. 
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Introduction 



The Indian Education Project at tiie Education Commission of the 
States has undertaken research needed to examine the roles and 
responsibilities of the states in the education of Indian people, and 
to demonstrate how those roles and responsibilities should be 
coordinated with federal, local and tribal responsibilities. 

To carry out the first task, the Indian Education Project is writing 
five reports. The first report was an examination of state, federal 
and tribal involvement in Indian education. This report, the 
second, discusses problems in need of resolution in Indian 
education and presents the ro^iults from two efforts: (1) asurvoy 
of educators and government officials in Alaska, Minnesota, 
Montana, Oklahoma and South Dakota; and (2) on-site visits by 
project staff and in-state consultants. 

The sef-vond defined task, i,e,, to develop mechanisms for coordi- 
nated involvement by the identified entities, was carried out by 
means of staff consultation with educators and government 
officials in the same five states. Policy recommendations and 
legislative alternatives will be developed, di , mussed and shared in a 
later report. 



Survey Findings 

The unresolved problems mentioned in this report, while not being 
all inclusive, represent the major noncoins facing the successful 
education of Indian students. In summary, these concerns can be 
stated as follows: 

(1) Lack of Indian involvement in public school decision 
making 

(2) Lack of Indian-related curricu! jjm 

(3) Lack of Indian teachers and administrators 

(4) Inadequate training for teacheirs of Indian students 

(5) Inadequate needs asse&:.ments and program evaluations of 
programs serving Indian studontf: 

(6) Indian education is a low priority for state legislatures and 

(7) Indian parents need to learn how to properly motivate 



Uuiir children to finlHb Hchool and to help thorn Hucaood in 
the educntional proccHH. 

GenamI Methodolofiy 

In koGping with project objectives, the Indian Education Project 
selected five statoH - Alaslca, Minnesota, Montana, Oklahoma and 
South Dakota, to participate in a comprehensive survey of 
programs, practices, education finance, legislative/policy issues, 
interpersomU relationships and interagency relationships, These 
states were selected for their geographic and political diversity, for 
their interest in Indian education, for the size of their hKlian 
population, xmd for their interest in participating in project 
activities. 

Indian Education Project staff visited and surveyed the following 
individuals in each of the five target states: the governor's aide for 
education; the state commissioner of education; the state director 
of Indian education; the director of curriculum; a member of the 
state board of education; key legislators concerned with 
education; chancellors for higher education; and, where states had 
Indian education associations, the directors of these organizations. 
In addition, the staff interviewed a secretary for education and 
cultural affairs, a director of special education, a director of 
affirmative action, and other officials in education and govern- 
ment. 

Within each state, five local school districts were also selected to 
be surveyed by project staff and consultants. However, tinie 
constraints resulted in only three school districts being surveyed in 
Alaska and four in South Dakota. Geographic and political 
diversity and size of Indian student enrollment were the criteria 
for selection of the five districts. An experienced Indian consult- 
ant visited and surveyed principals, local school board members, 
parents, teachers, students, Indian education directors, curriculum 
coordinators and counselors working with education. Questions 
were asked and responses recorded in regard to Indian education 
programs; legislative and policy issues; interpersonal relationships 
among school administrators, teachers, parents and students; fiscal 
issues; and agency interrelationships involving state, federal, local 
and tribal government officials and educators. 

One-hundred-forty-nine questionnaires were collected by the 
Indian Education Project stalf at the Education Commission of 
the States. These responses, along with other material collected 
from the five target states, were studies, analyzed and tabulated by 
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projuol hUUT unci a (X)UHultant, Tho vofiullH uf tho mvvoy wvo 
cllacusaod in thia report, Indian fUluoation: ProhhmH in Nood of 
lioHoliition, and in Iho third report, Indian Rdncation: Sehctod 
Pro^raniH and Pnwtioi^H, 

Tho five states selected for tl^e study do not represent, the total 
ran^o of needs, problems, coneerns and issues that confront Indian 
education in 50 diverse states. Nevertheless, the projeot staff 
believe the experiences of these states will be reasonably applic- 
able to other states. 
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Survey Results 



Tho cliHti'ihution of tho Ml) ciuoMtionnairoH (tolloolud \H\\n PoIIowh; 



Stotn oominlfijilonorr, H 

Sinto chunoollors/conimlsfilonorf} of hinhor ndiKUUlon 4 

Sliito school l)onr(l momhorri/chnlrmon G 

StcUo lofllsl.Uors 5 

Stato oovornors' oidos 4 

Curriculum cllrnctors 4 

Diroctors/coorclinntors of Inclinn rjclucntion or 

foclorul pronrnms , 7 

Miscollnneous 8 



Diroctor of statu spocial ociucntion (1), director of stnto 
Indian udvisory council (1), monribGrs of stnto Indian advisory 
councils (2), tidminisirator of financial sorvices for stato 
dupariment of education (1), director of personnel for state 
department of education (1), Indian Education Association 



directors (2) 

TOTAL 42 

Local Level Number 

Superintendents 1g 

Principals ^5 

Ind Ian education directors/coordinators/directors of 

federal programs 22 

Teachers 1q 

School board members ^3 

Parents 

Children 6 

Tribal officials 8 

TOTAL 1^ 



The following school districts were surveyed: 
ALASKA — Anchorage, F jn i unks, Nome 

MIIMIMESOTA - Bagley, Cass Lake, Cloquet, Deer River, Minneapolis 




MONTANA ~ Mrowninih *^^n'MiU FmIU, \\m\'\\), \Mm\, !-miv) l^u»)r 
QKUAIiQMA - QiWimi], \<m\}m, Iwtnii, McAlosim , Nnwaiii 
SOUTH DAKOTA - Emilo HmUm, RapiH cruv» TfuM Couiuv, Wiiinor 

Tho following Mnn\fi vvtiv^ to i(h>ntil'y ((UOHlii)nrt und Viisponriim, 

Qi)\}m\\ (MU-ofiorUm umnl In thi^ qnoHtion \m\ \m\\ym 
\nvM\i\o tho followlnH 

Ediiomorti Trit)nl Offiniohi 

GovnrnmnniOffioiiilii Rliiftnnit^ 

ThoHo tuit.o^?(ni(>H avo \\m\ In nil (luoiition and nmponHO Ht.atlrttlcal 
(jharU. 

A sp(ujifl(i hvoalulown of tho ahovo ^^onoral (JuUmorloM Is an followrt; 

EfliioiUors 
StntflLLoVni 
Ctilof stato school officers 

Stato chancollors/commisslonors of odiicntion 
Stato school board membors/chalrmon 
Stato curriculum directors 
Diroctors/coorclinators of Indian education or 
federal programs 

Miscellaneous 

Director of state special education (1), director of stato 
Indian advisory council (1), members of state Indian advisory 
council (2), administrator of financial services for state 
department of education (1), director of personnel for stato 
department of education (1), Indian Education Association 
directors (2) 

TOTAL 

Local Level 
School superintendents 

School principals - elementary, junior, senior high 
Indian education directors/coordinators/directors of 

federal programs 
Teachers - all levels 
School board members 
TOTAL 



Nuinhpr 

I) 
4 
6 

7 
8 



33 



Number 

16 
16 

22 
10 
13 
77 



li 

2 



TOTAU Q 



Tfihfll Off j<:ji^U 



H 

Ui 

_ (1 

I4Q 



loKifllntivo/poliuy inmuvi, iniorpurHonnl rolnUonnhipH, f\m\\ inmm^ 
nnd nnon(7 inlorrolntionnhipa, 



In thin (Mitogory, fpioHtiouH woro pomul to (I) dotormino how 
offoolivo liulinn (uhioution proj^minti in ll^o Hohoohi woi'o luul (U) 
nnk roHpondontH how proHvams could Uo hni)Vov(Kl Un UmMw 
ohildroi^ 



Do (ulucatorH, Hovenuuont officlnlH, tribal officlulH, parontH and 
chlkh'on boiiovo tliat odticational prodraiUH aro diroctod at tho 
needs of Indhm HtudentH? 



Catep ory 
Educators 

Govornment officials 
Parents 

Tribal officials 
Students 
TOTAL 



yps JN[o No opinion 



68 
2 
4 
0 
2 

76 



42 
6 

10 
7 

J_ 
69 



0 
1 
2 
1 

4 



might best be summarized by the following statement: 



Most Hciiooi 
administrators 
and officials 
boiiovo that 
the schools al- 
ready do a 
good job of 
mooting the 
e ducatlonal 
needs of Indi- 
an children. 
Their attitudes 



All currlcular programs were designed to meet the needs of all 
students. Schools exist for all students. Indian needs are not all that 
unique and can be addressed through regular programs. 

There are a number of educators who do not agree with the above 
officials. Their responses indicate they believe schools need to improve 
Indian pupils' reading and mathematical skills, and that schools need to 
include more Indian culture in the regular curriculum. 



Most tribal officials and parents agree with the latter. They also believe 
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the public schools do not often reflect the Indian culture, including 
traditions and language. Most Indian people agree that schools are not 
particularly sensitive to the needs and concerns of Indian children. 
What many Indians believe their children require may be summarized 
best by the following statement: 

Academic programs are required that help students become profici- 
ent in the basic skills necessary to function in our society and that 
will help Indian children compete academically with non-Indians; 
counseling that helps children set goals, realize opportunities and be 
motivated; enough knowledge in their own Indian history, culture, 
background and language to understand it, be proud of it, and in the 
case of language — use it. 

Indian people tended to believe that public schools do not perform 
many of these functions for Indian children. 

Has the effectiveness of Indian education programs been eval- 
uated? 



Category 


Yes 


No 


No opinion 


Educators, leg- 






20 


20 


islators, tribal 


On the state level 


12 


0 fficials and 


On the local level 


25 


47 


25 


parents agree 








that few evalu- 
ations have 


Category 


Yes 


No 


No opinion 


been p e r- 








formed to de- 


Educators 


31 


52 


27 


t ermine the 


Government officials 


3 


2 


4 


effectiveness 








of Indian edu- 


Parents 


2 


7 


7 


cation pro- 


Tribal officials 


1 


6 


1 


grams in the 


Students 


0 


0 




schools. The 


6 


survey also in- 








45 


TOTAL 


37 


67 


dicated that 
r espondcnts 


believe the school districts need 


to 


do more assessments of the 


effectiveness of Indian 


bicultural a 


nd bilingual programs for Indian 



children. 

Do Indian students perform well in the school system, compared 
with non-Indian students? 

Respondents 
to this ques- 
tion generally 
believed that 
Indian stu- 
dents perform 
at a lower 
a chievement 
level than do 
n 0 n- 1 n di a n 



Category 


Yes 


No 


No opinion 


Educators 


37 


63 


10 


Government officials 


2 


6 


1 


Parents 


4 


10 


2 


Tribal officials 


0 


7 


1 


Students 


0 


0 


6 


TOTAL 


43 


86 


20 
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students. Some educators stated, however, that many Indian pupils 
either performed as well as did non-Indian children or excelled in spite 
of the system. 

Have any studies been done to document achievement differences 
between Indian and non-Indian students? 



Category 



Yes No No opinion 



The survey in- 
dicated very 
few studies on 
a c hie vement 
differences be- 
tween Indian 
and n o n - 
Indian stu- 
dents have 
been done. 
Several respon- 
dents referred 

to in-house studies that indicated Indian students generally did not do 
well when compared to non-Indian students. A 1978 study by the 
Minneapolis Public School District, for instance, demonstrated that 
Indian students scored somewhat lower on achievement tests than did 
non-Indian pupils. 

Are there special counseling programs that address the unique 
needs of Indian students? 



Educators 


26 


52 


32 


Government officials 


1 


2 


6 


Parents 


1 


6 


9 


Tribal officials 


0 


3 


5 


Students 


0 


0 


6 


TOTAL 


28 


63 


58 



Category 



Yes No No opinion 



Most respon- 
dents indicat- 
ed no special 
efforts were 
made to coun- 
sel Indian stu- 
dents. 

A number of 
school districts 
indicated their 
federally- 

funded programs often have counselors and tutors working to help 
Indian students. Home visits with students and parents, academic 
counseling, remedial summer work in the classroom, and job counseling 
were some of the special functions counselors perfonned for Indian 
students. 



Educators 


32 


55 


23 


Government officials 


1 


3 


5 


Parents 


2 


10 




Tribal officials 


0 


6 


2 


Students 


0 


0 


6 


TOTAL 


35 


74 


40 



Many educators, legislators and school board members thought no 
special counseling efforts were required for Indian students. Tribal 
officials and Indian parents, however, believed special counseling and 
tutoring were necessary to help Indian pupils remain in school. Indian 
people also thought schools did very little counseling that worked at 
slowing down the absenteeism and dropout rate for Indian students. 




What are the most important unresolved Indian education prob- 
lems? 

Educator*^ Indian 
and Officials 
Government Parents and 
Officials Students 



Parental involvement/ concern for education 
of Indian children 


44 


10 


Misinformation that non-Indian teachers/ 
administrators have about Indians 


26 


4 


Basic skills for Indian pupils 


15 


3 


Need for more Indian teachers and 
school administrators 


11 


4 


Problems with federal policies 


7 


na 


Indian pupil dropout rates, absenteeism 


4 


2 


Lack of Indian curricular materials in 
the classroom 


4 


2 


Problems with parental alcoholism 


4 


1 


Severe student use of drugs 


4 


2 


Teacher bias toward Indian students 


na 


2 


TOTAL 


119 


30 



A significant number of respondents indicated that parental involve- 
ment with and concern for the education of Indian children was the 
most important unresolved Indian education problem in the schools. 
Educators and government officials believed Indian parents should be 
more concerned about school attendance and classroom performance of 
their children. Most of these respondents also thought Indian parents 
generally do not want to be too involved with the education of their 
children, but that Indian parents could be involved with the process if 
they would choose to participate. 

Indian tribal officials and parents, however, stated that school officials 
often intimidated Indian people, kept Indian parents uninformed and 
avoided the inclusion of Indian people in educational decision making 
whenever possible. 

Indian parents and tribal leaders suggested, too, that while Indian 
advisory boards were required by Title IV-A of the Indian Education 
Act of 1972 and The Johnson O'Malley (JOM) Act, this opportunity 
for Indian input into the education process was largely ineffective, since 
most school administrations were reluctant to give sufficient authority 
or credibility to these advisory boards. 

Some Indian people also indicated that local school districts often 
refused federal dollars for Indian-related programs so that school 
officials and teachers would not have to work with Indian parents and 
people from the Indian community. 

Many respondents agreed that another and rometimes complex 
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unresolved problem with Indian education involved the need for more 
attention to "basic skills" for the Indian student in the classroom. 
Respondents generally believed that the public schools gave very little 
attention to the fact that many Indian students came into the usual 
classroom setting with below-nomnal basic skills. 

Lack of Indian teachers and administrators was another frequently 
cited problem. Some respondents thought school districts hired very 
few Indian teachers and administrators. Indian parents and tribal people 
thought, too, that many insensitive non-Indian teachers and staff 
caused Indian students to leave the classroom, and that the use of more 
Indian teachers and administrators could help to resolve this problem. 

For the most part, both state and local educators and government 
people indicated another unresolved Indian education problem was the 
fact that some federal programs like JOM, now contract directly with 
tribal councils, or parent committees. As a consequence, the state and 
local district is excluded from active participation in the use of federal 
funds. They believe this policy interferes with and contradicts primary 
state and local responsibility for the education of all children — Indian 
and non-Indian. 



Other problems mentioned by the respondents included serious 
dropout rates among Indian students, Indian pupil absenteeism, lack of 
Indian studies and language in the curriculum, and teachers uncommit- 
ted to helping Indian students with their individual needs and concerns. 
A few school board officials and superintendents indicated there were 
no significant unresolved Indian education problems. 



Legislative /Policy Issues 



Questions in this category were designed to detenv ; .1) if Indian 
education was a major legislative/policy concern in the **target" 
states, (2) what legislative changes should be made in Indian 
education, (3) what changes could be made without the need for 
legislation, (4) how Indian parents participate in policy decision 
making, (5) how state department of education or federal policies 
affect Indian education, and (6) if schools exercise affirmative 
action and/or Indian preferences in hiring practices- 
Is Indian education considered to be a prioirity in your state? 



Category 


Yes 


No 


No opinion 


Educators 


20 


70 


20 


Government officials 


1 


7 


1 


Parents 


1 


13 


2 


Tribal officials 


0 


7 


1 


Students 




0 


6 


TOTAL 


22 


97 


30 



Many educa- 
tors and state 
govern ment 
officials felt 
that Indian ed- 
ucation was 
not a major 
priority for 
their states, 
but that it 
should be 
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because of lar^e Indian populations within their state boundaries. A few 
principals and school board members in Montana, South Dakota and 
Oklahoma believed Indian education programs, particularly bicultural/ 
bilingual education, should be required only where large concentrations 
of Indian people were located. Still a few other educators and 
government officials stated that the public schools should put more 
emphasis on the improvement of basic skills (reading, writing, mathe- 
matics) for Indian pupils to enable these children to ^*catch up'* with 
the academic mainstream of American society. 

Most Indian people did not believe either legislators or educators view 
Indian education as a major state priority. Many parents, coordinators 
and directors of Indian education programs at state and local levels felt 
that improving Indian education for Indian children should be a major 
state priority. They believed it was important to preserve the basic 
Indian traditions, cultures and languages, and that it was a responsibil- 
ity of the public schools to help parents do so. 

A number of Indian people said, too, that the states regarded Indian 
education as a federal responsibility. Consequently, the states were 
reluctant to fund any special programs for Indian children. 



Educators 


10 


80 


20 


Government officials 


2 


5 


2 


Parents 


0 


12 


4 


Tribal officials 


0 


6 


2 


Students 


0 


0 


6 


TOTAL 


12 


103 


34 



Do state laws directly or indirectly address Indian education? 

Respondents 

Category _YeL J\lo_ No opinion indicated that 

only a few 
state statutes 
dealt with 
Indian educa- 
tion. For in- 
stance, the 
state of South 
Dakota re- 
quires three 
hours of 

American Indian studies for teacher candidates in South Dakota 
colleges and universities. Montana has an Indian studies teacher 
certification requirement that is optional. Minnesota has an Indian 
Language and Culture Education Act that strongly commits the state to 
Indian education. The Minnesota Act also contains special provisions 
for teacher certification. 

Ala.skan legislation focuse*j on local control of education that gives 
Indians and Alaskan Natives input on curriculum and materials. This 
need was expressed by a number of Indian parents and educators 
responding to the survey. 

Oklahoma does not have specific Indian education legislation in 
existence. Educators and legislators responding to the questionnaire 
tended to believe the state shouid not legislate ''curriculum.'' Indian 
parents and communities and a number of educators indicated that 
Indians were a very important population in Oklahoma and therefore, 
Indian education should be a major priority for the state. 
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Are there any state education policies that you consider to be 
barriers to meeting the educational needs of Indian people? 



Educators 


10 


64 


36 


Government officials 


2 


5 


2 


Parents 


1 


10 


5 


Tribal officials 


1 


6 


1 


Students 


0 


0 


6 


TOTAL 


14 


85 


50 



Most respon- 

Category Yes No No opinio n dents did not 

believe state 
education poli- 
cies were bar- 
riers to meet- 
ing the educa- 
tion needs of 
Indian people. 
Some educa- 
tors believed 
c ertification 

requirements were too exact and prevented otherwise qualified Indian 
people from teaching Indian cultures, traditions and languages in their 
states. 

In a few states, state laws and/or state department of education policies 
required or suggested that teachers take course work in Indian-related 
areas. A few respondents objected that often requirements for teachers 
to take Indian studies exempted teachers already in the profession and 
also teachers coming into the system from other states. These educators 
felt all teachers should be required to take a number of Indian studies 
courses, especially if they planned to teach on or near a reservation 
area. 

Tribal leaders and Indian parents were generally supportive of state 
education policies except to suggest that teacher certification require- 
ments should be more flexible. 



Are there federal policies that you consider to be barriers to 
meeting the needs of Indian people? 



Category 
Educators 

Government officials 
Parents 

Tribal officials 
Students 
TOTAL 



Yes No No opinion 



The people in- 
terviewed 
found federal 
policies to be 
oftftn unclear 
to them in 
terms of work- 
ing with fed- 
erally-financed 
programs at all 
levels of edu- 
cation and 

government. Most respondents thought federal rules and regulations 
needed to be much more flexible, logical, nonduplicating and clear. A 
number of Indian people responding to the questionnaire indicated that 
federal policies that based funding on "numbers," needed to be 
replaced by an emphasis on "need.'' 



73 


31 


6 


4 


2 


3 


10 


3 


3 


6 


1 


1 


0 


0 


6 


93 


37 


19 



9 



18 



Do you have affirmative action policies that impact upon the 
hiring of Indian staff? 



Category 



Yes No No opinion 



Educators 
working di- 
rectly with af- 
firmative ac- 
tion plans 
stated that 
Indian prefer- 
ence occurred 
only when fed- 
erally-funded 
programs re- 
quired that 

Indian people be hired. Government officials and state and local 
educators, said every effort was made to hire Indian people, but very 
few Indians applied fo^' either teaching or administrative positions. 

Parents and tribal leaders agreed that very few Indian people were hired 
by local school districts. They also believe very little effort was made 
by school districts to recruifc and hire Indian people, particularly in 
areas where large concentrations of Indians exist. 



Educators 


12 


58 


40 


Government officials 


1 


6 


2 


Parents 


0 


9 


7 


Tribal officials 


1 


4 


3 


Students 


0 


0 


6 


TOTAL 


14 


77 


58 



Interpersonal Relationships 

Questions in this category were designed to determine (1) how 
good relationships are between the schools and Indian people, (2) 
how well Indians are involved with the schools, (3) how Indian 
and non-Indian students relate, (4) how Indian students and their 
parents feel about the schools, and (5) how social and health 
problems affect the education of Indian children- 
Are relationships between parents and the schools good? 



Category 



Yes No No opinion 



Many educa- 
tors and gov- 
ernment lead- 
ers thought re- 
lationships 
between the 
parents and 
the school 
were good to 
excellent. 
Their common 
opinion was 

that parents generally liked what the schools did for Indian students in 
terms of curriculum options, and that the schools usually communi- 
cated quite well with Indian parentis and communities. 



Educators 


68 


20 


22 


Government officials 


6 


1 


2 


Parents 


2 


12 


2 


Tribal officials 


1 


6 


1 


Students 


0 


0 


6 


TOTAL 


77 


39 


33 



This belief did not conespond with how Indian parents felt about the 
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Category 


Yes 


Mo 


No opini 


Educators 


65 


20 


25 


Government officials 


7 


1 


1 


Parents 


4 


7 


5 


Tribal officials 


1 


4 


3 


Students 


1 


3 


2 


TOTAL 


78 


35 


3o 



schools. A number of Indian people thought many non-Indian teachers 
and administrators discriminated actively against Indian pupils in the 
public schools, and that schools and school districts often excluded 
parents and people from the Indian community who wished to 
participate in school decisions and activities.. 

Some Indian leaders and parents suggested that many of them were 
afraid to "make waves/' for fear their children would be subject to 
reprisals by non-Indian teachers and administrators. 

Are relationships between children and the schools good? 

G o vernment 
officials and 
educators 
tended to 
agree tiiat 
most ludifia 
children had 
no unusual 
pioblenis with 
the schools. 
Some educa- 
tors, especialiy 

at the local level, did indicate that in some school dis.tricts, teacher and 
staff insensitivity ran high against Indian pupils. And a number of 
school district officials reported physical fighting between black and 
Indian students was a very common occurrence. These same educators 
believed clashes between Indian and non-Indian students usually 
increased at about the seventh or eighth grade. Some teachers and 
school administrators also stated that a large number of Indian students 
dropped out of school at that level. 

Indian parents and tribal officials suggested that a near-void of Indian 
teachers and administrators, a curriculum that usually did little to meet 
the unique needs and concerns of Indian students, and a general lack of 
understanding among non*Indian teachers and administrators about the 
Indian lifestyle were the primary reasons why most Indian students did 
not graduate from the public schools. Indian children believed they 
were often deliberately excluded from activities and at the high school 
level in particular, that non-Indian students discriminated against them. 

Do social and health problems affect Indian pupil learning, 
absenteeism, retention and dropout rates in your state? 

Category Yes No No opinion 



Educators 


84 


20 


6 


Government officials 


7 


2 


0 


Parents 


13 


2 


1 


Tribal officials 


6 


1 


1 


Students 


0 


0 


6 


TOTAL 


110 


25 


14 



11 
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What social and hc'aith problems affect Indian pupil learning, 
absenteeism, retention and dropout rates in your state? 



Type of Problem 


IM umber 


Parental chemical dependency 


72 


Poverty in the home 


36 


Poor sanitation and living conditions 


12 


Hearing/ear infection problems 


10 


Student chemical dependency 


8 


Others 


6 


IMo answer 


5 


TOTAL 


149 



Many Indian pupils from all five states faced home environments where 
parents often had a severe chemical dependency. Indian children in an 
alcoholic/drug-use environment did poorly in school. Indian pupils 
from homes where poverty and poor sanitation occuned also did 
poorly in school and often left school before graduation. Absenteeism 
was also a common occurrence for many Indian students, and was often 
attributed to poverty-stricken homes and chemically-dependent parents 
by many of the respondents including educators, government officials, 
parents, tribal people and other interviewed. On a number of occasions, 
student chemical dependency also caused excessive pupil absenteeism. 

Many Indian students from South Dakota, Alaska and Minnesota had 
severe ear infections that also interferred with hearing. Often this 
medical problem had not been detected when the Indian student came 
into the school system and had not been addressed by teachers who 
assumed that these students were slow learners. Respondents from 
Oklahoma generally saw few unique health problems for Indian 
students in that state. However, these people did indicate that students 
transferring from a rural environment into an urban school district 
often had emotional adjustment problems that required special atten- 
tion from the schools. 

Many educators and government officials did not believe that many 
Indian parents encouraged their children to attend school. These people 
believed, therefore, that because of this apparent lack of parental 
interest in education, many Indian children missed school excessively 
and eventually dropped out of school. 

Tribal leaders and parents agreed that frequent family quarrels involving 
alcoholic parents sometimes affected the normal encouragement for 
children to attend school. Indian people also suggested that schools 
were not **tuned in" to Indian cultures, languages and traditions; that 
non-Indian teachers, counselors and administrators were not under- 
standing of the close-knit "extended family" relationship that existed 
among most Indians; and that school officials often did nothing to 
overcome problems of poverty, poor nutrition, poor sanitation in the 
home and other adverse family situations that in tujm caused extensive 
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Indian student absenteeism, \ack of student interest in course work and 
substandard Indian pupil classroom performance. 



Fiscal Issues 



Are the present methods of financing public schools effective? 
Who should finance education? How effective has federal assis- 
tance been for Indian education? 



Is the current mechanism for funding education adequate? 



Category 



Yes No No opinion 



Educators 


32 


58 


20 


Government officials 


1 


5 


3 


Parents 


3 


10 


3 


Tribal officials 


4 


3 


1 


Students 


0 


0 


6 


TOTAL 


40 


76 


33 



relied on 
educators 



the 
and 



Educators and 
govern ment 
officials gener- 
ally responded 
that the tax 
base for fi- 
nancing educa- 
tion was inade- 
quate in most 
instances, and 
too often local 
school districts 
schools. Many 



property tax to finance the public 
government officials wanted the state legislature to 
provide a funding mechanism that would more evenly distribute the tax 
dollar to all school districts* including those with large Indian 
reservations with limited or no property tax base. These people 
suggested the so-called **richer" districts usually had more than their 
fair share of tax dollars for education. 



A significant number of government people and educators believed 
more dollars should be provided at the state level for Indian education 
programs, but that control over the distribution of these funds should 
remain at the local level. Some people in government and education 
stated that the state, local school district and federal government 
should all share in the financing of Indian education. However, many 
legislators and educators also felt the federal government should 
provide most of the funding for categorical Indian education programs. 

Some educators and government people objected to separate non- 
Indian and Indian school systems. They belieVed federal policies were 
beginning to encourage what seemed to them to be a costly and 
largely-duplicating effort. 

Indian parents and tribal officials did not feel the state did very much 
for Indian bicultural and bilingual studies, or for the expansion of 
needed basic skills curriculum for Indian students. They also believed 
states had both moral and legal obligations to provide funding for 
unique Indian education programs. 

Indian people suggested that states could not always count on federal 
dollars to fund Indian-oriented programs, and that if the federal 




Educators 


73 


21 


16 


Government officials 


7 


1 


1 


Parents 


14 


1 


1 


Tribal officials 


6 


1 


1 


Students 


0 


0 


6 


TOTAL 


100 


24 


25 



government should ever decrease its funding of Indian education, local 
districts would drop Important and successful Indian education 
programs out of the school curriculum. They also argued that since the 
states have the basic responsibility for providing a free public education 
foF all children, the state also has to assume more fiscal responsibility 
toward providing unique Indian education programs. 

Do you believe that federal funds have been used effectively for 
Indian education? 

Most of the re- 

Category Ves No No opinion spondents, in- 

cluding many 
educators, gov- 
ernment offi- 
cials, tribal of- 
ficials and par- 
ents, believed 
that federal 
funds usually 
had permitted 
school districts 

to serve Indian students well and had persuaded many more of these 
pupils to remain in school until graduation. They cited favorable Indian 
retention statistics in federally-funded projects, positive parent and 
student opinions, successful counseling and tutoring efforts and 
important curricular offerings as the rationale for their feelings that 
most federal funding of Indian education had been worthwhile and 
successful. 

While a majority of respondents indicated that federal dollars had 
effectively expanded and improved learning opportunities and environ- 
ments for most Indian children, they also felt less government control 
over how federal dollars were spent in the states would be very useful 
to local school districts. Most Indian tribal officials and parents did not 
want more state control over the allocation of federal funds for Indian 
education and insisted that more tribal control over funding distribu- 
tion is required at the local level. 

Agency Interrelationships 

Questions in this category were designed to determine (1) how 
local, state, federal and tribal entities worked together in terms of 
Indian education and (2) what- the role of higher education should 
be in Indian education. 

Do the various levels of government and education work well 
together to address the needs of Indian students? 

Many of the respondents did not believe education and government 
work well together. A significant number of people thought conflicting 
local, state and federal jurisdictions and rules and regulations caused 
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Category Yes No No opinion p^JeJe^^^^^ ^^"j 

Educators 36 48 26 '^ese agencies 

. ^ ♦ rr- • I ^ A « from effective- 

Government officials 3 4 2 ly serving In- 

Parents 5 10 1 dian children. 

Tribal officials 2 5 1 Many of the 

respondents al- 

Students _0_ _0_ _6_ so believed the 

TOTAL 46 67 36 federal govern- 

ment basically 

was responsible for the conflicting jurisdictions, rules and regulations. 

Most respondents wanted the federal government to fund a number of 
Indian education programs and to decrease the rules and regulations 
that were associated mih the funding of Indian education programs. 
Educators, government officials, tribal officials, parents and others 
interviewed, generally agreed that the federal government should fund 
Indian education programs but delegate the administration to the local 
and tribal level. 

A number of educators, government officials and tribal people wanted 
their state departments of education to provide stronger and more 
comprehensive leadership in the education of Indian children. They 
wanted local school districts, in particular, to develop Indian education 
curriculum and to provide their own inservice cultural awareness 
programs for non-Indian teachers and staff. 

Indian people generally agreed that local school districts should provide 
much more significant communication than was being provided. They 
also wanted the local school districts to involve Indian parents and 
communities in all education decision making affecting Indian children. 

Most Indian parents, tribal leaders and directors of Indian education at 
the local level agreed that the tribal role in education was inadequate. 
Educators and government officials indicated that most Indian people 
did not have a clear idea of what the Indian role in education should be 
and often did not make clear to the schools what they expected from 
them. Therefore, educators and government people suggested that 
Indian tribes/communities needed to delineate clearly for the schools 
what they expected and wanted for their children, 

Indian parents and tribal leaders indicated they made an effort to let 
the public schools clearly know what Indian children required from an 
educational environment. They suggested that most non-Indian teachers 
and school administrators did not listen to concerns expressed by 
Indians and, therefore, did not often work cooperatively with the 
Indian people. 

Does higher education play a significant role in Indian education? 

Many respondents to the questionnaire indicated that institutions of 
higher education did very little for Indian education. Most individuals 
thought colleges and universities should do more in teacher training and 




Educators 

Government officials 
Parents 

Tribal officials 
Students 
TOTAL 



Category 



Yes No No opinion 



31 



40 



3 



4 



0 



2 



56 



76 



11 



4 



4 



23 



33 



2 



2 



5 



inservice train* 
ing for teach* 
ers in coopera* 
tion with local 
school dis- 
tricts, and 
preparation of 
counselors for 
Indian stu- 
dents in the 
public schools. 



Educators, government officials and Indian people generally agreed that 
higher education institutions should work more cooperatively with 
public schools to provide counseling and tutoring, along with basic 
skills programs, to help Indian students remain in college until 
graduation. Many of the respondents definitely agreed that higher 
education institutions had a very important obligation to Indian 
students. 
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Miscellaneous Findings and 
Observations 



During the interview process, staff and consultants were given 
responses that pertained to Indian education but not necessarily to 
the questions listed and asked from the survey instrument. Staff 
determined that these responses, nevertheless, were pertinent and 
necessary to any discussion of any Indian education. Respondents 
indicated the following: 

• Indian people were pleased to be included in the survey. 
Often various local, regional and national task forces and 
commissions have ignored them in their various studies on 
Indian education. 

• Few Indian parents except those on special committees 
understand state and federal laws that affect the education of 
Indian students. 

• Indian-controlled community colleges are generally doing an 
excellent job of teaching Indian people who elect to stay on 
the reservation after graduation from a reservation high 
school. 

• The requirement of verifying tribal enrollment often presents 
serious difficulties for Indian students who are eligible for 
scholarship and loan funds but cannot prove it. 

• Some school superintendents indicated that were it not for 
the inclusion of vocational education curriculum in the 
regular school programs, their schools would have fewer than 
50 percent of their presently enrolled Indian students 
remaining in school. 

• Many Indian people stated that although non-Indians were 
usually misinformed about Indian cultures, traditions and 
languages, there was no concerted effort in the states to 
resolve this problem through the public school systems. 

• A number of Indian people suggested that state superinten- 
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dents of education, departments of education and board of 
education members did not communicate very well with 
tribes and/or Indian parents. 
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Indian Education reports available from the ECS Publications 
Department: 



Report No. 135 

Indian Education: Involvement of Federal, State and Tribal 
Governments 

Report No. 136 

Indian Education: Problems in Need of Resolution 

Report No. 137 

Indian Education: Selected Programs and Practices 

Report No. 138 

Indian Education: Policy Recommendations 

Report No. 139 

Indian Education: An Overview of State Laws and Policies 

Report No. 140 

Indian Education: Final Project Report 



Additional copies of these reports may be obtained from the Publications Department, 
Education Commission of the States, Suite 300, 1860 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
80295. Please enclose $3 for the first report ordered. For each subsequent copy of any 
report listed above, please add 30^. This price covers postage and handling. Prepayment 
required. 
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